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Rogers' narrative from this period on and right through the various 
epochs of Babylonian and Assyrian history is most satisfactory. He has 
made a most careful study, not only of the texts, but of the studies 
upon the texts, produced by various scholars during the past thirty 
years. No monograph or article of any moment has escaped him, and 
one feels that he has carefully weighed the pros and cons in mooted 
points, and, as a general thing, has adopted the sounder view. He is 
not led away by scholarly conjectures, however brilliant, and, while this 
sobriety sometimes makes his narrative prosaic, the gain, on the other 
hand, is very great. Rogers may be implicitly followed as a guide 
by those who, without direct knowledge of the sources, wish to ascer- 
tain exactly what we know of Babylonian and Assyrian history. It 
may perhaps be objected here that he at times introduces details 
drawn from the inscriptions which do not appear to be of any impor- 
tance, and yet it is better to err on this side than on the other, so that 
the "lay" reader may have as much material as possible before him. 
On the whole, therefore, Rogers' method in giving as full a compila- 
tion as possible, and holding back decisions on questions still in dis- 
pute, is to be commended. The highest praise that can be awarded to 
the author is to express the opinion that his work is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Tide's history published in 1886, and which, but for the fact 
that during the last fourteen years the material has so largely increased, 
would still be a standard work on the subject. Tiele showed in his 
work how Babylonian and Assyrian history is to be written, and if his 
example had been more generally followed by those who entered upon 
this field, we should probably have by this time more certainty and less 
conjecture. Rogers is to be congratulated upon having produced a 
history which is a commendable reversion to a sounder method. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 



Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug auf die biblische Littera- 
tur komparativisch dargestellt von Ed. Konig. Leipzig : 
Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Theodor Weicher) , 
1900. Pp.vi + 420. M. 12. 

Modern study of Hebrew concerned itself for a long time chiefly 
with etymology. The language lacking classical syntax, it seemed 
possible to ignore with impunity all questions of formal syntax. More 
recently monographs upon special parts of syntax have appeared, and 
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in the full grammatical treatises the subject has received more attention. 
Still it has remained to be rediscovered that beyond etymology and 
beyond syntax, beyond all inflexible rules of grammar, there is style in 
Hebrew as in western languages. 

When the question as to the author of the Bible was answered 
" God," or " the Holy Spirit," there could be little curiosity as to the 
style he employed. It had been irreverent to investigate the riddles, 
exaggerations, deceptions which are found, and comparatively useless 
to study other stilistic phenomena. But since it has become known 
again that divine inspiration did not influence the style of the writers, 
it is pertinent to examine the biblical literature and study its figures 
of speech, the rhythm and style of the several authors. And not only 
pertinent, but necessary; for in questions of unity and diversity of 
authorship, and in discovery of interpolations and glosses, witness 
borne by rhetoric dare not be ignored any more than vocabulary or 
syntax or orthography. The fully written history of the language must 
include the development of rhetorical as well as grammatical forms. 
Rhetorical features have not been overlooked in exegetical work, but 
study of them piecemeal and at close range could not yield surest results. 

Konig's work upon the Hebrew language has followed the natural 
order: first " Formenlehre," then in 1897 "Syntax," and now the 
volume before us. 

First he discusses style as expressive of intellectual activity, that is, 
style in its varying degrees of clearness ; second, as exhibiting volun- 
tative activity, that is, energy; and finally as exhibiting emotional 
activity, that is, elegance. His usual mode of treatment is to indicate 
briefly on what the property depends in its normal state, then what 
leads to defective style, and finally the elements of an improved style 
with the means of heightening the qualities concerned. 

With a view to showing the wide fidld covered and the richness of 
biblical illustration possible, it may not be superfluous to sketch the 
course of treatment. 

Lack of clearness in single words ii due to the use of homonyms, 
archaisms, innovations, words in in'correct meanings, ambiguous, 
oracular, and enigmatical words, and diplomatic expressions. Lucidity 
of style is increased by the use of metonomy and synecdoche in their 
varied forms ; for in these figures, properly used, some special quality 
of the object described is seized upon for forcible presentation. So 
also by parallels, by way of examples, proverbs, citations, comparisons, 
fables, parables, metaphors, personifications, allegories. 
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In connected discourse clearness is obscured by omission of parts, 
i. <?., logical subject, object, or the like, by lack of grammatical agree- 
ment, zeugma, parenthesis, digression, inversion of order. It is 
increased by use of noun for pronoun, chiastic arrangement of words 
and clauses, and clear indication of the beginning of an apodosis. 
Precision is increased by emphasis, advancing in position, indirect or 
direct repetition, hendiadys, climax, and the like. 

In the sphere of voluntative activity vivacity of style is lost by 
pleonasms and repetitions. These defects, as seen in the Old Testa- 
ment, Konig treats historically. Vivacity is gained by conciseness of 
expression in the several parts of the sentence, by change of sound of 
the sentence, parenthesis, monologue, dialogue, change of grammatical 
number and person, rapid change of subject, and the like. 

Considered aesthetically, style is injured by use of expressions which 
offend the taste of the reader or provoke his antagonism, and by ill- 
sounding words. It is made agreeable by the use of elegant expressions 
and by harmony of content and form. Euphony is increased by har- 
mony of units in the sentence (alliteration, assonance, annomination), 
and by the addition of rhythm. 

Under the head of special rhythm Konig's treatment of Hebrew 
poetry is full of interest. After a critical examination he discards the 
theory which makes poetical rhythm depend upon a count of accented 
words, and also that which counts alternate syllables. These seem to 
appear to him too mechanical to be a test of poetry, for his conclusion 
is that " poetic rhythm was found by the Hebrews only in the essential 
symmetry of stichoi, and this symmetry rested' only upon the essential 
similarity of the accent beats of corresponding stichoi." Such a view 
precludes a precise demarkation of poetry, for what is "essential sym- 
metry," supposing an exact count is not essential ? and who shall 
decide for us how even the author would describe his composition ? 
And yet this essentially inexact statement fits the facts most exactly. 
In view of the frequent textual changes and exceptions to rule, which 
the more rigid tests involve, it is obvious that even in those tests the 
court of last resort is the literary judgment of the reader. He deals 
gently with the poet's mistakes in rhythm and refuses to be deceived 
by faultless rhythm of passages not " essentially" poetic. 

The index of scripture passages is most elaborate, comprising about 
fourteen thousand references. Although the references are not exhaust- 
ive in the case of the more common literary phenomena, yet doubtless 
the greatest practical use of the book will be by means of the index, in 
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connection with study of particular passages. Opening at random, in 
order to illustrate the minuteness of the author's work, we find sixty- 
five references to Jer., chap. 2. He notes as a stilistic peculiarity the 
repeated allusion made by Jeremiah to the extraordinary source of 
the message he has to deliver, which is in sharp contrast (for example) 
with Isaiah. This pleonastic tendency, already noticeable, develops 
into the formal insipid style of late Hebrew. 

Vs. 2 is one of the many cases where " thus " looks forward, 
although it sometimes looks backward. The same verse is cited in the 
commentary Mekhulta as not following the chronological order. 

In vs. 3 the noun Jehovah is introduced, for emphasis, although 
the pronoun might have sufficed, the particular purpose being to pre- 
vent passing the name of the Deity unnoticed. The person changes 
from the first to the third person to secure vivacity of style. " Devour- 
ing" is a metaphor. By metonomy the thing devoured is said to be 
"men" rather than men's possessions. The last part of the verse 
shows the chiastic arrangement of words. 

In vs. 4 the ancestor is put by metonomy for his descendants. 

In vs. 5 words are emphatic by contrast, and there is assonance of 
the contrasted words. The verse is used in the course of Konig's 
criticism of Hommel's contention that the phrase "to go after" of 
itself points to a divine name. There are also instances in the verse 
of paronomasia and synecdoche. 

Vss. 7 and 8 contain chiastic arrangement of words. Vs. 8 does 
not belong among examples of litotes. 

Vs. 9 shows the same word at the beginning and at the end of a 
sentence. 

These illustrations, covering nine verses, may suffice to show the 
painstaking character of the work done. Add frequent necessary dis- 
cussions of questions of text, or of translation, or of exegesis, and 
some conception can be formed of the contribution here made to the 
study of Hebrew literature. 

Owen H. Gates. 
Dorset, Vt. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By 
Henry Barclay Swete. With an Appendix containing 
the Letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. Thackeray. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1900. Pp. xi + 592. $2.50. 

In the preface to the first volume of the Cambridge manual edition 
of the Septuagint the editor expressed a hope that some time he might 



